WHITE ROSE OR WHITE HORSE?
there was no chance of a rising, returned to Brittany.1
At this juncture James himself arrived at St. Malo,
where he soon became dubious of the political capacity of
Ormonde and his associates, for he wrote to Bolingbroke:
"The Duke of Ormonde had a crowd of people with
him who were inconvenient in all respects; they were
continually whispering notions and jealousies into
his ears, and he, I fear, trusted them too much, every-
body knew everything and would play the minister.5'2
This projected insurrection in the South and West of
England has been discussed at length because it provides
the key to Whig policy, and so to the whole of English
history, until at least the middle of the century. Had
the new regime merely been compelled to deal with the
opposition of the Highlands, and the sparsely populated
North of England, it would not have needed to walk
warily, but this abortive conspiracy had shown how
unpopular it was in what was then, except for London,
the richest part of the country. Superficially, it must
appear as if the Government exaggerated the peril in
1715. Mar was a far more contemptible commander
than Prince Charles Edward or Lord George Murray,
while, on the other side, Argyll was greatly superior to
the luckless Cope. Yet, the evidence cited above shows
that the Fifteen, although it never came so near to
success as the Forty-five, was infinitely better conceived,
and therefore more dangerous to the House of Hanover.
The responsibility for failure must be laid at the door
of the Duke of Ormonde, for his precipitate flight
disorganized everything. It is true that Bolingbroke
1  Bolingbroke, Viscount: A Letter to Sir William Wyndham.
2  H.M.C. Stuart Papers, Vol. I, pp. 463-464.
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